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in the Protestant world, while his Catechism was translated into
English and incidentally became instrumental in converting an
English priest to Orthodoxy. From its inception the Scylla and
Charybdis of Russian scholastic theology became apparent. Ste-
phen lavorsky was guided by the Catholic assertion that faith could
be based only on tradition and that *he Scriptures, being incom-
plete and in parts obscure in meaning, could be confirmed and ex-
plained only by church tradition, while Theophanes Prokopovich
confronted this view with the Protestant doctrine that tfee Holy
Writ, perfect both in completeness and lucidity, was the only
source of faith, in itself proving its divine origin and authority*
lavorsky followed in the footsteps of the leading Catholic theolo-
gians and taught that, before the Fall of Man, human nature had
not been without sin, nor was it entirely corrupted after Adam,
therefore its downfall was its own, though excusable, sin, and its
rise was its own free achievement. In opposition to this Prokopo-
vich exposed the Protestant theory, according to which human nt-
ture was immaculate in the beginning and was perverted to its
roots by the Fall of Man. In the Old" Testament redemption was
unattainable for the sinful man, because its prerequisite was a strict
observance of the divine law, and only became possible when
Christ conferred grace upon mankind. Accordingly redemption,
which lavorsky represented as a reward for good deeds, was to
Prokopovich merely the result of faith bestowed by grace.
To the Russian theologians the systems of lavorsky and Prokopo-
vich were for a long time the milestones marking the field of their
own discussions. They availed themselves freely of the intellectual
treasures of Western theology to refute the fallacy of the Catholics'
with Protestant arguments, and vice versa. Their chief concern was
to retain a balance between the two tendencies and to refrain from
any independent attempts at theologizing.
It must be admitted that Russian theology did not easily attain
the art of neutrality, and the leanings towards Catholicism acquired
at school and imbued with scholastic rhetorical and dialectical
methods continued for some time to dominate the theological edu-
cation in Russia. Theophilactus Lopatinsky, a Kievan, brought this
tendency from his city to the Academy of Moscow, and until the
forties of the eighteenth century theology was taught there in a